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From the ſeventy-fifth letter of | 


Sir THoM as FiTzosBORNE, Bart. 


* 


UPON this principle, I imagine, it is, 
that ſome of the fineſt pieces of antiquity 
are written in the dialogue-manner, Plato and 
Tully, it ſhould ſeem, thought truth could ne- 
yer be examined with more advantage, than a- 
midſt the amicable oppoſition of well-regulated 
converſe. It is probable, indecd, that ſubjects 


of a ſerious and philoſophical kind were more 


; frequently the topics of G reeck and Roman con- 


verſations, than they are of ours; as the cir- 


cumſtances of the world had not yet given occa- 


ſion ta thoſe prudential reaſons which may now, 
perhaps, reſtrain a more free exchange of ſenti- 


ments amongſt us. There was ſomething, like- 
_ viſe, in the very ſcenes themſelves where they uſu- 
ally aſſembled, that almoſt unavoidably turned the 
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1 1 3 
ſtream of their converſations i into this uſeful chan- 
nel. Their rooms and gardens were generally 
adorned, you kn ow, with the ſtatues of the 


| greateſt maſters of reaſon that had then appear- 
and while Socrates or Ariſtotle 


ſtood in their view, it is no wonder their diſ- 


ed in the world; 


courſe fell. upon thoſe ſubjects, which ſuch ani- 
mating repreſentations. would naturally ſuggeſt. 
1t is probable, therefore, that many of thoſe 
antient pieces, which are drawn up in the dia- 
logue manner, were no imaginary converſations 
invented by their authors; but faithful tran- 
ſcripts from real life. And 
cumſtance, perhaps, as much as any other, 
which contributes to give them that remarkable 


it is this cir- 


advantage over the generality of modern com- 


poſitions, which have been formed upon the 


ſame plan, I am ſure, at leaſt, I could ſcarce 


bame more than three or four of this kind 


which have appeared in our language, worthy 


of notice. My lord Shafteſbury's dialogue, en- 


titled, The moraliſts; Mr. Addiſon's upon an- 
tient Coins; Mr. Spence's upon the Odyſſey, 
together with thoſe of my very ingenious friend 

Philemon to II ydaſ, pes; 


are, almoſt, the only 
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productions in this way, which have hitherto 
e I come forth among us with advantage. Þ heſe, 
indeed, are all maſter-pieces of the kind, and 
written in the true ſpirit of learning and polite- 
neſs. The converſation in each of theſe moſt 
elegant performances is conducted, not in the 
uſual abſurd method of introducing one diſpu- 
tant to be tamely ſilenced by the other; but in 
the more lively dramatic manner, where a juſt 
contraſte of characters is preſerved throughout, 
and where the ſeveral ſpeakers ſupport their re- 
ſpective ſentiments with all the ſtrength and ſpi- 
rit of a well-bred oppoſition, wy 


Bur of all the converſation-pieces, whether 
antient or modern, either of the moral or polite 
kind, I know not one which is more elegantly 
written, than the little anonymous D1aLoGue 8 
concerning the riſe and decline of eloquence a- - 
mong the Romans, I call it anonymous, though 
I am ſenſible it has been aſcribed, not only to 
Tacitus and Quinctilian, but even to Suetonius, 
nd The reaſons, however, which the critics have 
reſpeclively produced are ſo exceedingly precay 
rious and inconcluſive, that one muſt have a vey 
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Ty extraordinary ſhare of claſſical Faith indeed, 


to receive it as the performance e of any of thoſe 
cclebrated writers. It is evidently, however, 
a compoſition of that period in which they flou- 


"iſhed; and, if 1 were diſpoſed to indulge a con- 
| jecture, 1 ſhould be inclined to give it to the 
younger Pliny. It exactly coincides with* his 

age; it is addreſſed to one of his particular 


friends and correſpondents; it is marked with 


ſome {imilar expreſſions. and ſentiments. But, 


as arguments of this kind are always more im- 
poling than ſolid, I recommend- it to you as a 
piece, concerning the author of which, nothing 
ſatisfa&tory can be collected. This 1 may one 
day or other, perhaps; attempt to prove in form, 
as I have amuſed myſelf with giving it an En- 
gliſh dreſs, In the mean time I have encloſed my 
tranſlation in this packet; ; not only with a view 


to your ſentiments, but in return to your favour, 


1 was perſuaded I could not make you a better 
acknowlegement for the pleaſure of that conver - 
ſation which J lately participated through your 
means, than by introducing you to one, which (if 
my copy is not extremely i injurious to its original) 
am ſure you cannot attend to, without equal 


entertainment and advantage. Adieu. I am, etc» 
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10 OF GRATORY: 
[= cates, of any thing, in ſhort, but 


Haxprx, I believe, ſhould 1 
have attempted a ſolution of your 
difficulty, or ventured upon the 


examination os a queſtion, where- 
„they anne, or their judgment, 
if they will, not riſe to the ſame 
heights, muſt neceſſarily be given. 
up; had I nothing of greater ay- 
thority to offer upon the ſubject, 
than my own particular ſentimnets. 
But having been preſent, in the 
very carly part of my life, at a con- 
- OE between ſome perſons of 
conſidering the 


great eloquence, 
age in which they lived, who diſ- 


I 


E in the genius of the moderns, if 
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A DIALOGU E. us 


- 


cuſſed this very point; my memo- 


ry, and not my judgment, will be 


concerned, whilſt I endeavour, in 
their own ſtile and manner, and 
according to the regular conrſe of 
their debate, to lay before you the 
everal reaſonings of thoſe celebrat- 
ed geniuſes. Each of them, in- 
deed agreeably to the peculiar 
turg'and character of the ſpeaker, 
alleging difterent, though probable, 


cauſes of the fame fact; but all of 


them ſupporting their reſpective 
fentiments with ingenuity and good 
ſenſe. Nor were the orators of 
the preſent age without an advo- 
cate in this debate : for one of the 
company took the oppolite fide, 
and treating the antients with much 
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Wl 12 OF ORATORY 
W lf feverity and contempt, declared in 
5 favour of modern eloquence. 

UI | Maxcvs AER and Julius Se- 
= cundus, two diſtinguiſhed geniuſes | 
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Z olf our forum, made a viſit to Ma- 
N ternus the day after he had public- 
I y recited his tragedy of Cato: a 
piece, which gave, it ſeems, great 
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| | offence to thole in power, and was 

1 much canvaſſed in all converſations. 5 

ſl Maternus, indeed, ſeemed through- fi 
out that whole performance, to 4 


= a have conſidered only what was ſuit- 
i aa oble to the character of his hero, 


| a r regard to . 
| without paying a proper regard t ti 
thoſe prudential reſtraints, which 5 


woere neceſſary for his own ſecurity. | * 
f 1 as at that time a warm admirer 


A DIALOGUE. 13 
and conſtant follower of thoſe great 
men; inſomuch, that I not only at- 
tended them when they were engag· 
ed in the courts of judicature; but, 
from my fond attachment to the arts 
of eloquence, and with a certain 
ardency peculiar to youth, I joined 
in all their parties, and was pre- 
ſent at their moſt private converſa- 
tions. Their great abilities, how- 
ever, could not ſecure them 
from the critics. They alleged, 
that Secundus had by no means 
an eaſy elocution ; whilſt Aper, 
they pretended, es his reputa- 
tion as an orator, more to nature 
than to art. It is certain, never- 
theleſs, that their objections were 
without foundation. The ſpeech- 
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14 OF ORATORY: 


es of the former were always deli- 
vered with ſufficient fluency ; and 


his expreſſion was clear, though 


conciſe: as the latter had, moſt 


literature. The truth is, one could 


not ſo properly ſay, he was with- 
out, as above the aſſiſtance of learn- 
ing. He imagined, perhaps, the 
powers and application of his ge- 
nius would be ſo much the more 


admired, as it ſhould not appear to 


acquired arts, 


erive any of its luſtre from the 


* 


Wir found Maternus, when we 


entered his apartment, with the 


tragedy in his hand which he had 
recited the day before. Are you 
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A DIALOGUE. 
then (ſaid Secundus, addreſſing 
himſelf to him) fo little diſcourag- 
ed with the malicious inſinuati- 
ons of theſe ill- natured cenſurers, 
as ſtill to cheriſh this obnoxious 
tragedy of yours? Or, perhaps, 

you are reviſing it, in order to ex- 
punge the exceptionable paſſages; 
and purpoſe to ſend your Cato in- 
to the world, I will not fay with 
ſaperior charms, but, at leaſt, with 
greater ſecurity-than in its original 
form. You may peruſe it (return- 
ed he) if you pleaſe ; you will find 
it remains juſt in the ſame fituati- 
on as when you heard it read, 

intend, however, that Thyeſtes 
ſhall ſupply the defects of Cato: 
for I am meditating a tragedy upon 
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ſecrate your whole leiſure to 
Medea I think it was before, and 
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that ſubject, and have already, in- 
deed, formed the plan. I am 
haſtening, therefore, the publi- 


cation of this play in my hand, 


that I may apply myſelf entire- 
ly to my new deſign, Are you 
then, in good earneſt (replied 
Aper) ſo enamoured of drama- 


tic poetry, 
buſineſs of oratory in order to con- 


now, it ſeems, to Thyeſtes? 


When the cauſes of ſo many wor- 


thy friends, the intereſts of ſo ma- 

ny powerful communities, demand 
ou in the forum : 

than ſufficient to employ your at- 


tention, though neither Cato nor 


as to renounce the 


2 talk more 


A DIALOGUE. 17 
omitius had any ſhare of it; 


though you were not" continually . 


turning from one dramatic per- 
formance to another, and adding 
the tales of Greece to the hiſtory 


of Rome. 


I $HouLD be concerned, an- 


ſwered Maternus, at the ſeverity of 


your rebuke, if the frequency of 
our debates upon this ſubject, had 
not rendered it ſomewhat familiar 
to me. But how (added he, ſmil- 


ing) can you accuſe me of deſert- 


ing the buſineſs of my profeſſion, 
when I am every day engaged in 
defending poetry againſt your ac- 
cuſations? And I am glad (con- 
tinued he, looking towards Secun- 
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13 OF ORATORY 


4 


dus) that we have now an oppor- 


tunity of diſcuſſing this point be- 


fore fo competent a judge. His 


decition will either determine me 


to renounce all pretenſions to poe- 


try for the future, or (which I ra- 
ther hope) will be a ſanction for 
my quitting that confined ſpecies 


of oratory, in which, methinks, 


have ſufficiently laboured, and au- 
thorize the devoting myſelf to the 
more enlarged and ſacred eloquence 
of the mules. 


Grve me leave, interpoſed Se- 
cundus, before Aper takes excep- 
tion to his judge, to ſay, what all 
honeſt ones uſually do in the ſame 
circumſtances, that I deſire to 


A DIALOGUE. 19 
excuſed from ſitting in judgment 
upon a cauſe, wherein I muſt ac- 
knowlege myſelf biafled in favour 
of a party concerned: all the world 
is ſenſible of that ſtrict friendſhip 
which has long ſubſiſted between 
me and that excellent man, as well 
as great poet, Saleius Baſſus. To 
which let me add, if the Muſes are 
to be arraigned, I know of none 
who can offer more prevailing 


bribes. 
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{IT nave nothing to allege againſt 
Baſſus (returned Aper) or any o- 
ther man, who, not having talents 
for the bar, chooſes to eſtabliſh a 
reputatjon of the poetical kind. 
Nor ſhall I ſuffer Maternus (for 1 
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20 . OF QORRATORY 


am willing to join iſſue with him 


before you) to evade my charge, 


by drawing others into his party. 
My accuſation, is levelled ſingly a- 


gainſt him; who, formed as he 1s 
by nature whh a moſt maſculine 
and truly oratorical genius, chooſes 


| to ſuffer fo noble a faculty to lie 
waſte and uncultivated. I muſt 


remind him, however, that by the 
exerciſe of this commanding talent, 
he might at once both acquire and 
ſupport the moſt important friend- 
ſhips, and have the glory to ſee 


whole provinces and nations rank 


themſelves under his patronage: 
a talent, of all others, the moſt 
advantageous, whether conſider- 

with reſpect to intereſt, or to 
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A DIALOGUE, 2r 
honours ; a talent, in ſhort, that 
affords the moſt illuſtrious means 
of propagating a reputation, not 
only within our own walls, but 
throughout the whole compaſs of 
the Roman empire, and indeed to 
the moſt diſtant nations of the 
globe. 
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» . 


Ir utility ought to be the go- 


verning motive of every action and 
every deſign of our lives; can we 
poſſibly be employed to better pur- 
poſe, than in the exerciſe of an 
art, which enables a man, upon 
all occaſions, to ſupport the inte- 
reſt of his friend, to protect the 
rights of the ſtranger, to defend 
the cauſe of the injured ? that not 
C 2 
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22- OF DRATORY:: 

only renders him the terror of his 
open and ſecret adverſaries, but ſe- 
cures him, as it were, by the molt. 
firm and permanent guard ? 


hes erin 22s. 14) 2 4 SD gt 
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Tur particular uſefulneſs, in- 
deed, of this profeſſion, is evident- 
ly manifeſted in the opportunities 
it ſupplies of ſerving others, though 
we ſhould have no occaſion to ex- 
ert it in our own behalf: but 
ſhould we, upon any occurrence, be 
ourſelves attacked, the ſword and 
uckler is not a more powerful de- 
fence in the day of battle, than o- 
ratory in the dangerous ſeaſon of 
public arraignment. What had 
Marcellus lately to. oppoſe to the 
united reſentment of the whole ſe- 
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A DIALOGUE. 23 
nate, but his eloquence? Yet, 
ſupported by that formidable auxi- 
liary, he ſtood firm and unmoved, 
amidſt all the aſſaults of the artful 


he was a man of ſenſe and elocuti- 


n on, was totally inexpert 1 in the ma- 
nagement of this ſort of conteſts. 
But I need not inſiſt farther on this 
- © head; well perſuaded as I am, that. 
t Maternus will not controvert ſo 
- clear a truth. Rather let me ob- 
ſerve the pleaſure which attends 

- the exerciſe of the perſuaſive arts : 
- pleaſure, which does not ariſe only 
| once, perhaps, in awhole life; but 
| flows in a perpetual ſeries of grati- 
& _ fications, What can be more a- 


+  greeable to a liberal and ingenuous 


Helvidius; who, notwithſtanding 
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24 OF ORATORY 
mind, formed with a reliſh of ra- 

tional enjoyments, than to ſee 

one's levee crouded with a con- 
courſe of the moſt-illuſtrious per- 

ſonages? not as followers of your 

intereſt, or your power ; not be- 

cauſe you are rich and deſtitute of 
heirs; but ſingly in conſideration 
of your ſuperior qualifications. It 
13 not unuſual upon theſe occaſions, 
to.obſerve the wealthy, the pow- 
erful, and the childleſs, addreſſing 
themſelves to a young man (and 
probably no rich one) in favour. 
of themſelves or their friends. Tell 
me now, has authority or wealth 
a charm, equal to the ſatisfaction 
of thus beholding perſons of the 
higheſt dignity, venerable by their 
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A DIALOGUE. 25 
age, Or powerful by their credit, 

in the full enjoyment of every ex- 
ternal advantage, courting your 
aſſiſtance, and tacitly acknowleg- 
ing, that, great and diſtinguiſhed 
as they are, there is ſomething {till 
wanting to them more valuable - 
than all their poſſeſſions ? Repre- 
ſent to yourſelf the honourable 
croud of clients conducting the o- 
rator from his houſe, and attend- 
ing him in his return: think of 
the glorious appearance he makes 
in public, the diſtinguiſhing re- 
ſpect that is paid to him in the 
courts of judicature, the exultati- 
on of heart when he riſes up be- 
fore a full audience, huſhed in ſo- 
lemn filence and fixed attention, 


2 


r 


preſſing round the admired ſpeak- 
er, and receiving every paſſion he 
deems proper to raife | Yet theſe are 
but the ordinary joys of eloquence, 
and viſible to every common ob- 
ſerver. There are others, and thoſe 
far ſuperior, of a more conceale 
and delicate kind, and of which 
the orator himſelf can alone be 
ſenſible. Does he ſtand forth pre- 
pared with a ſtudied harangue ? 
As the compoſition, ſo the plea- 
ſure in this inſtance, is more ſoli 
and equal. If, on the other hand, 
he riſes in a new and unexpected 


e the previous ſolicitude 
which he feels upon ſuch occaſi- 
ons, recommends and improves the 
pleaſure of his ſucceſs; as indeed 
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the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction of 
this kind is, when he boldly ha- 
zards the unpreme itated ſpeech. 
For it is in the productions of ge- 
nius, as in the fruits of the earth ; 
thoſe which ariſe ſpontaneouſly, are 
ever the moſt agreeable. If 1 may 
venture to mention myſelf, I mutt 
acknowlege, that neither the ſatiſ- 
faction I received when ] was firſt 


inveſted with the laticlave, nor e- 
ven when entered upon the ſe- 


veral high poſts in the ſtate; though 
the pleaſure was heightened to me, 
not only as thoſe honours were new 
to my family, but as I was born 
in a City by Means favourable 
to my pretenſions: — the warm 
tranſports, ] ſay, which I felt at 
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. exerted my humble talents 
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ſeaſons, to be raiſed above the 
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more exalted rank in the ſtate, who 
are witneſſes of the orator's fame; 
it is extended to the obſervation 
even of our very youth, of any 

hopes or merit. Whole example, 
for inſtance, do parents more fre- 
| quently recommend to their ſons? 
Or who are more the gaze and ad- 


miration of the people in general? 


aner 


Whilſt every ſtranger that arrives, 
is curious of ſeeing the man, of 


whoſe character he has heard 


Nee 
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n 


venture to affirm, that Marcellus, 
whom ] juſt now mentioned, and 
Vibius (for I chooſe to produce my 
inſtances from modern times, rather 
than from thoſe more remote) are 
as well known in the moſt diſtant 
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corners of the empire, as they are 
at Capua or Vercellz, the places, 
It is faid, of their reſpective nativi- 
ty: an honour, for which they are 
by no means indebted to their im- 
menſe riches. On the contrary, 
their wealth may juſtly, it 
ſeem, beaſcribed to their eloquence. 
Every age, indeed, can produce 
perſons of genius, who, by means 
of this powerful talent, have raiſed 
themſelves to the moſt exalted ſta- 
tion. But the inſtances 1 juſt now 
mentioned, are not drawn from di- 
ſtant times: they fall within the 
obfervation of our o eyes. Now 
the more obſcure the original ex- 
traction of thoſe illuſtrious perſons | 


as, the more humble the patri- 


DIALOG UE. 3 

to which they were born; 

fa nu ſtronger proof they afford 
of the great advantage of the ora- 
torical arts, Accordingly, with- 
out the recommendation of family 
or fortune; without any thing ve- 
ry extraordinary in their virtues 
(and one of them rather contemp- 
tible in his addreſs) they have, for 
many years, maintained the high- 
eſt credit and authority among their 
fellow citizens. Thus, from being 
chiefs in the forum, where they 
preſerved their difiingwithrd-anp 


nence as long as they thought pro- 
per; they have paſſed on to t e 
enjoyment! -of the fame high rank 
in Veſpaſian's favour, whoſe eſteem 


for them ſeems to be mixed even 
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32 OF ORATOR 
with a degree of reverence : as in- 
deed they both ſupport and con- 
duct the whole weight of- his ad- 
miniſtration. That excellent and 
venerable prince (whoſe fingular 
character it is, that he can endure 
to hear truth) well knows that the 
reſt of his favourites are diſtinguiſh- 
ed only as they are the objects of 
his munificence; the ſupplies of 
which he can eaſily raiſe, and with 
the ſame facility confer on others. 
Whereas Criſpus and Marcellus re- 
commended themſelves to his no- 
tice, by advantages which no earth- 
ly potentate either did, or could, 
beſtow. The truth of it is, in- 
ſcriptions, and ſtatues, and enſigns 
of dignity could claim but the low- 
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eſt rank, amidſt their more illuſtri- 


ous diſtinctions, Not that they 
are unpoſſeſſed of honours of this 
kind, any more than they are de- 

titute of wealth or power: advan- 


tages, much oftener affectedly de- 


pretiated, than ſincerely deſpiſed. 


% 


Sucn, my friends, are the or- 
naments and ſuch the rewards of 
an early application to the bulineſs 


of the forum, and the arts of ora- 


| tory! But poetry, to which Ma- 


ternus wiſhes to devote - his days 
(for it was that which gave riſe to 
our debate) confers neither dignity 
to her followers in particular, nor 


advantage to ſociety in general, 
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The whole amount. of her preten- 
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ſions is nothing more than the tran- di 
ſient pleaſure of a vain and fruitleſs | B 
applauſe. Perhaps what I have al- ar 
ready faid, and am going to add, ye 
may not be very agreeable to my hi 
friend Maternus : however, I wilt | hi 


venture to aſ him, what avails | — 
the eloquence of his Jaſon or Aga- th 
memnon ? What mortal docs it a 
either defend or oblige? Who is fin 
it that courts the patronage, or ve 
Joins the train, of Baſſus, that in- co 
genious (or if you think the term | pr. 
more honourable) that illuſtrious | 
poet? Eminent as he may be, if 
is friend, his relation, or himſelf 
was involved in any litigated tranſ- 
actions, he would be under the ne- 
ceſſity of having recourle to Secun- 
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— dus, or perhe aps to you, my fi iend . 


8 ut by no means, however, as you 


A J e a poet, and in order to ſollicit 


Pon to beſtow ſome verſes u' 
him: for verſes he can compoſe 
| T himſelf, fair, it ſeems, and goodly, 
3s Let after all, when he has, at 


the coſt of mach time, and many 


t a laboured lucubration, ſpun out a 
s | ſingle canto, he is obliged to tra- 
r © verſe the whole town in order to 
collect an audience. Nor can he 
n | procure even this compliment, flight 
Jas it is, without actually purchaſ- 


/ 


8 
if ing it: for the hiring a room, erect- 
If Jing a ſtage, and diſperſing his tie- 
kets, are articles which muſt ne- 
cCeͤſſarily be attended with ſome ex- 


* Maternus. | | 
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pence. And let us ſuppoſe that 


his poem is approved: the whole 
admiration is over in a day or two, | 


like that of a fine flower which | 
dies away without producing any 
fruit. In a word, it ſecures to 
him, neither friend nor patron, nor 
confers even the moſt inconſider- 
able favour upon any ſingle crea- | 
ture. The whole amount of his | 
humble gains, is the fleeting plea- 
ſure of a clamorous applauſe! We 
looked upon it, lately, as an un- | 
common inſtance of generoſity in | 
Veſpaſian, that he preſented Baſtus þ 
with fifty thouſand ſeſterces +, | 
Honourable, I grant, it is, to poſ- 
ſeſs a genius which merits the im- 


+ About 400 I. of our money. 
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erial bounty: but how much 
more glorious (if a man's circum- 
ſtances will admit of it) to exhibit 
in one's own perſon an example of 
munificence and liberality ? Let it 
be remembered likewiſe, that if 
you would ſucceed in your poetical 
labours, and produce any thing of 
real worth in that art, you muſt 
| retire, as the poets expreſs them- 
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To filent grottoes and ſequeſter'd grove - | 
That is, you muſt renounce the con- 
verſation of your friends, and every 
civil duty of life, to be concealed 
in gloomy and unprofitable ſolitude. 


If we conſider the votaries of this 
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OF ORATOR Tt -. 
idle art with reſpect to fame, that 
ſingle recompence which they pre- 
tend to derive, or indeed to ſeek, 
from their ſtudies ; we ſhall find, 
they do not by any means enjoy an 
equal proportion of i it with the ſons 
of oratory. For even the beſt 4 
fall within the notice of but a very | 
mall proportion of mankind; whilk | 


* 
OO 


indifferent ones are univerſally diſ- = 


regarded. Tell me, Maternus, did | 
ever the reputation of the moſt ap- þ 
proved rehearſal of the 8 
kind, reach the cognizance even 
of half the town; much leſs extend 
itſelf to diſtant provinces? Did 
ever any foreigner, upon his arrival 
here, enquire after Baſſus? Or 
if he did, it was merely as he would 
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A DIALOGUE. :- 3 
after a picture or a ftatne ; juſt to 
look upon him and paſs on. 
would in no ſort be underſtood as 
diſcouraging the purſuit of poetry 
in thoſe who have no talents for o- 
ratory; if happily they can, by that 
| amuſe their leiſure and e- 
ſtabliſh a juſt character. I look 
upon every ſpecies of eloquence as 
venerable and facred; and prefer 
her, in whatever guiſe ſhe may 
think proper to appear, before any 
other of her ſiſter-arts : not only, 
Maternus, when ſhe exhibits her- 
ſelf in your choſen favourite, the 
ſolemn tragedy, or lofty heroic, but 
even in the pleaſant lyric, the wan- 
ton elegy, the fevere iambic, the 
witty epigram, or, in one word, in 
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whatever other habit ſhe is pleaſed 
to aſſume. Bat (I repeat it again) 
my complaint is levelled ſingly a- 
_ gainſt you who, deſigned as you, 
are by nature for the moſt exalted 
rank of eloquetice, chooſe to de- 
ſert your ſtation, and deviate into 
a lower order. Had you been en- 
dued with the athletic vigour of 
Nicoſtratus, and born in Greece, 


where arts of that ſort are eſteem- 


ed not unworthy of the moſt re- 
fined characters; as I could not pa- 
tiently have ſuffered that uncom- 


mon ſtrength of arm, formed for 


the noble combat, to have idly 
ſpent itſelf in throwing the javelin, 
or toſſing the coit : ſo I now call 


oel 


ai 


ks & 


atres, to the forum, and buſineſs, 


and high debate; eſpecially ſince 
you cannot urge the fame plea for 


engaging in poetry which is now 


generally alleged, that it is leſs li- 


able to give offence than oratory. 


'Oor the ardency of your genius has 
already flamed forth, and you have 
incurred the diſpleaſure of our ſu- 


periors: not, indeed, for the ſake 


of a friend ; that would have been 
far leſs dangerous; but in ſupport, 

truly, of Cato! Nor can you offer 
in excuſe, either the duty of your 
profeſſion, juſtice to your client, or 


the unguarded heat of debate. You 


fixed, it ſhould ſeem, upon this 


illuſtrious and popular ſubject with 


deliberate deſign, and as a charac- 
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will reply (I am aware 
„ that very circumſtance which 
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ter that would give weight and au- 


thority to your ſentiments. You 
© it was 


e gained you ſuch univerſal ap- 
*« planſe, and rendered you the 
* general topic of diſcourſe.” Talk - 
No more then, I beſeech you, of 
ſecurity and repoſe, whilſt you 
thus induſtriouſly raiſe up to your- 
ſelf ſo potent an adverſary. For 
my own part, at leaſt, I am con- 
tented with engaging in queſtions 
of a more modern and private na- 
ture; wherein, if in defence of a 
friend 1 am under a neceſſity * 
taking liberties unacceptable, per- 
haps, to my ſuperiors, the honeſt 
freedom of my zeal will, I truſt, 
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not only be excuſed but applaud- 


Ap xx having delivered this with | 
his uſual warmth and earneſtneſs; 
I am prepared (replied Maternus, 
in a milder tone and with an.air of 
pleaſantry) to draw up a charge a- 
gainſt the: orators, no leſs copious 
than that of my friend's panegyric 
in their behalf. I ſuſpected, indeed, 
he would turn out of his road, in 
order to attack the poets; though , 
I muſt own, at the fame time; he 
has ſomewhat ſoftened the ſeverity | 
of his ſatire, by certain conceſſions 
he is pleaſed to make in their fa- 
vour. He is willing, I perceive, 
to allow thoſe, whoſe genius does 
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4 OF ORATORY 
not point to oratory, to apply them- 
| ſelves to poetry. Nevertheleſs, 

do not ſcruple to acknowlege, that 
with ſome talents, perhaps, for the 
forum, I choſe to build my repu- 
tation on dramatic poetry, The 
firſt attempt I made for this pur- 
.poſe, was by expoſing the dange- 
rous power of Vatinius : a power 
which even Nero himſelf diſap- 
proved, and which that infamous 
favourite abuſed, to the profanati- 
on of the ſacred muſes. And I am 
perſuaded, if I enjoy any ſhare of 
fame, it is to poetry rather than to 
oratory that I am indebted for the 
acquiſition. It is my fixed pur- 
poſe, therefore, entirely to with- 
draw myſelf from the fatigue of the 
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bar. I am by no means ambitious 


of that ſplendid concourſe of cli- 
ents, which Aper has repreſented 
in ſuch pompous colours, any more 
than I am of thoſe ſculptured ho- 
nours which he mentioned ; though 
I muſt confeſs, they have made 
their way into my family, notwith- 
ſtanding my inclinations to the con- 
trary. Innocence is, now at leaſt, 

a ſurer guard than eloquence ; and 
I am in no apprehenſion, that 
I ſhall ever have occaſion to open 
my lips in the ſenate, unleſs, per- 
haps, in defence of a friend. 


Woops, and groves, and ſoli- 
tude, the objects of Aper's invec- 
tive, afford me, I will own to him, 
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5 the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction. 
BM _ Accordingly, I eſteem it one of the 
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great privileges of poetry, that it 

zs not carried on in the noiſe and 
tumult of the world, amidſt the 
painful importunity of anxious ſui- 
tors, and the affecting tears of di- 
ſtreſſed criminals. On the contra- 
ry, a mind enamoured of the muſ- 
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| | and repoſe, and enjoys the ſacred 
it haunts of filence and contemplati- 
il | dn. | Here genuine eloquence re- 
WW! _ ceived her birth, and here the fixed 
j| = her ſacred and ſequeſtered habita- 


| | tion, It was here, in decent and 

becoming garb, ſhe recommended 
|. herſelf to the early notice of mor- 
tals, inſpiring the breaſts of the 
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blameleſs and the good: here firſt 

the voice divine of oracles was 5 
heard. But ſhe of modern growth, 
offspring of lucre and contention, 

was born in evil days, and employ- 

ed (as Aper very juſtly expreſſed it 
inſtead of a weapon : whilft happi- 
er times, or, in the language of 
the muſes, the golden age, free a- . 
like from orators and from crimes, 
abound with inſpired poets, who 
exerted their noble talents, not 
in defending the guilty, but in 
celebrating the good. According- 
ly no character was ever more emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed or more au- 
guſtly W e firſt by the gods 
themſelves, to whom the poets 
were ſuppoſed to ſerve as miniſters 
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AL OG UB a 
des; that Cicero's merit is leſs u- 
niet confeſſed than Virgil's; 
or that not one of the compolizianl 
of Aſinius or Meſſala is in ſo much 
_r_ as the Medea of Ovid, or 
the Thyeſtes of Varius. I will ad- 
vance even farther, and venture to 
compare the uvenvied Suu and 
happy ſelf-converſe of the poet, 
with the anxious and buſy life of 
the orator; notwithſtanding the 
hazardous contentions of the latter 

may poſſibly raiſe him even to the 
conſular dignity. Far more deſirable, 
in my eſtimation, was the calm re- 
treat of Virgil: where yet he lived 
not unhonoured by his prince, nor 
unregarded by the world. If the 
truth of either of theſe aſſertions 
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ſhould be queſtioned; the letters x 
of Auguſtus will witneſs the form · 8 


er; as the latter is evident from be 
the conduct of the whole Roman . 
people, wha when ſome. verſes of I 
that divine poet were repeated in 5 
the theatre, where he happened ha 
to be preſent, roſe up to a man 
and ſaluted him with the ſame re- ſte 
ſpect that they would have paid to fla 
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whether Secundus Pomponius is th 
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me for an animating example, what * 
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tunes really deſireable? Is it that 
they paſs their whole lives either in 


being alarmed for themſelves, or 


in ſtriking terror into others? Is 


it that they are daily under a neceſ- 


fity of courting the very men they 
ate? that holding their. dignities 
y unmanly adulation, their ma- 
ers never think them ſufficiently 
aves, nor- the people ſufficiently 
free? And after all, 


their fo much envied power? No- 
thing more, in truth, than what 


many a paltry freed- man has fre- 
quently enjoyed. But — © Mg 
<< let the lovely muſes lead (as Vir- 
« vil ſings) to filent groves and hea- 
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ce but crowned with chaplets gay, 
e may I be entombed ; nor let a 
« friend, with ne zeal, ſol- 
licit the uſeleſs ribats of poſt- 


ke; humous memorials ! „ 
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MATERNus had ſcarce finiſhe 
theſe words, which he uttered wit 
great emotion, and with an air o 
inſpiration, when Meſſalla entere 
the room ; who, obſerving muc 
attention in our countenances, an 
imagining the - converſation turn- 


ed upon ſomething of more than 


ordinary import; Perhaps, ſaid he, 
you are engaged in a conſultation, 
and I doubt I am guilty of an un- 


ſeaſonable interruption. By no 


means, anſwered Secundus ; on the 
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this kind, And I cannot but ex- 
preſs my ſatisfaction, in finding the 
moſt eminent orators of our times, 


not confining their geniuſes to points 


relating | to their vroferiion; but can- 
vaſſing ſuch other topics in their 


converſation, as give a very advan- 


tageous exerciſe to their faculties, at 


the ſame time that it furniſhesan en- 
tertainment, of the moſt inſtructive 


kind, not only to themſelves, but 


to thoſe who have the privilege of 


being joined in their party. And 
believe me, Secundus, the world 


received with much approbation 


your hiſtory of Julius Aſiaticus, as 
an earneſt that you intend to pu- 
bliſh more pieces of the ſame na- 


ture. On the other ſide (continued 
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contrary, I wiſh you had _ us 
your company ſooner; for, I « 
perſuaded you would have been ex- 
tremely entertained, Our fiiend 
Aper has, with great eloquence, 
been exhorting Maternus, to turn 
the whole ſtrength of his endes and 
his ſtudies to the buſineſs of the 
forum : while Maternus, on the 
other hand, agreeably to the cha- 
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racer of one who was pleading the - 
cauſe of the muſes, has defended 
his favourite art with a boldneſs 
and elevation of ſtyle more ſuitable 
to a poet than an orator. 
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A DIALOGUE. 57 
This you are the leſs ſcrupulous to 
maintain, as you imagine it can- 
not be imputed to a ſpirit of envy; 
ince you are willing, at the ſame 
time, to exclude yourſelf from a 
character which every body elſe is 
inclined to give you, 


I rave hitherto, replied Meſſal- 
la, found no reaſon to change my - 
opinion: and I am perſuaded, that 
even you yourſelf, Aper, (what- 
ever you may ſometimes affect to 
the contrary) as well as my other 
two-friends here, join with me in 
the ſame ſentiments. I ſhould, 
indeed, be glad if any of you would 
diſcuſs this matter, and account for 
ſo remarkable a diſparity ; which I 
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338 NOR: 
have often endeavoured in my 
own thoughts. And what to 
ſome appears a ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion of this phænomenon, to me, 
I confeſs, heightens the difficul- 
ty: for I find the very ſame dif- 
ference prevails among the Greci- 
an orators; and that the prieſt Ni- 
cetes, together with others of the 
Epheſian and Mitylenean ſchools, 
who humbly content themſelves 
with raiſing the acclamations of 
their tastet auditors; deviate 
much farther from AEſchines or 
emoſthenes, than you, my friends 
from Tully or Aſinius, 
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ſaid Secundus, is a very important 
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one, and well worthy of conſide- 
Win But who ſo capable of 
doing juſtice tot as yourſelf? who, 
beſides the advantages of a fine ge- 

nius and great literature, have giv- 
en, it ſeems, particular attention 
to this enquiry. I am very will- 
ing, anſwered Meſſalla, to lay be- 
fore you my thoughtsupon the ſub- 
ject, provided you will aſſiſt me 
with yours as I go along. I will 
engage for two of us, replied Ma- 
ternus : Secundus and myſelf will 
ſpeak to ſuch points as you ſhall, I 
do not ſay omit, but think proj 
to leave to us. As for Aper, you juſt 
now informed us, it is uſual with 
him to diſſent from you in this ar- 
ticle: and, indeed, I ſce he is al- 
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and, indeed, ſurvived them. tt 
appears from hence, that there is 

not much above four hundred years 
diſtance between our age and that 

of Demoſthenes : a portion of time, f 
which, conſidered with reſpect ta 
human duration, appears, I ac- 
knowlege, extremely long; but, K. 
compared with that immenſe #ra . _ 
which the philoſophers talk of, is 
exceedingly contracted, and ſeems 

almoſt but of yeſterday. For if it 

be true, what Cicero obſerves in 

his treatiſe inſcribed to Hortenſius, 

that the great and genuine year is 

that period in which the heavenly — 
bodies return to the ſame poſition, - 
wherein they were placed when f 
they firſt began their reſpective or- 1 
2. | | 
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A DIALOGUE. 63 
moderns. To inſtance in Cicero: 
e was killed, as his freedman Tiro 
informs us, on the 20th of Decem- 
er, in the conſulſhip of Hirtius and 
anſa, in which year Auguſtus and 
edius ſucceeded them in that di- 
nity. Now, if we take fifty-ſix 
ears for the reign of Auguſtus, and 
add twenty-three for that of Tibe- 
rius, about four for that of Caius, 
fourteen a-piece for Claudius and 
Nero, one for Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, together with the ſix that 
our preſent Neclent * prince has 
enjoyed the empire, we ſhall have 
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From this paſſage Fabricius aſſerts, that 
this dialogue was written in the 6th year of Veſe 
paſian's reign : but he evidently miſtakes the 

time in which the ſcene of it is laid, for that in 
which it was compoſed. It is upon arguments 
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about one hundred and twenty 
years from the death of Cicero to 

| . theſe times: a period, to which it 
is not impoſſible that a man's life 
may extend, I remember, when 
Il was in Britain, to have met with 

an old ſoldier, who aſtured me, he 
had ſerved in the army which op- 
poſed Cæſar's deſcent upon that 
illand. If we ſuppale this perſon, 
by being taken priſoner, or by any 
pther means, to have been brought 

to Rome, he might have heard 

"ſar and Cicero, and likewiſe a- 

ny of our contemporaries. I ap- 

peal to yourſelves, whether at the 


not better founded, that the critics have given 
5 Tacitus and Quinctilian the honour of this ele- 7 
gani performance. LY | | 
3 | Vide Fabric. Bib. Lat. V. I. 559. 
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| _ laſt public donative, there were not 
(ſcveral of the populace who ac- 
© Kknowleged they had received the 
3 ſame bounty, more than once, 
N from the hands of Auguſtus? It is 
| | cvident, therefore, that theſe peo- 
ple might have been preſent at the - 
" | pleadings both of Corvinus and Aſi- 
” nius: for Corvinus was alive in the 
middle of the reign of Auguſtus, 
and Aſinius towards the latter end. 
t © Surely, then, you will not ſplit a 
= = century, and call one orator an an- 
tient, and another a modern, when 
* 1 the very ſame perſon might be an 
> © auditor of both; and thus, as it 
were, render them contempora- 


ries, 
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Tux concluſion I mean to draw + 
from this obſervation is, that what- 
everadvantages theſe orators might 
derive to their characters, from the 
period of time in which they flou- 
riſhed; the ſame will extend to us: 
and, indeed, with much more rea- 
ſon than to S. Galba, or to C. Car- 
bonius. It cannot be denied, that 
the compoſitions of theſe laſt are 
very inelegant and unpoliſhed per- 
formances; as I could wiſh, that 
not only your | admired Calvus 
and Coelius, but, I will venture 
to add too, even Cicero himſelf 
(for I ſhall deliver my ſentiments 
with great freedom) had not con- 
ſidered them as the proper mo- 
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dels of their imitation. Suffer me 
to premiſe, however, as I go along, 


that eloquence changes its 04 


L as it runs through different ages. 


Thus as Gracchus, for inſtance, 
is much more copious and florid 
than old Cato, ſo Craſſus riſes in- 


to a far higher ſtrain of politeneſs 


and refinement than Gracchus. 
Thus likewiſe, as the ſpeeches of 
Tully are more regular, and mark- 
ed with ſuperior elegance and ſu- 
blimity, than thofe of the two o- 
rators laſt mentioned; ſo Corvinus 
is conſiderably more ſmooth and 


harmonious in his periods, as well 


as more correct in his language than 
Tal. I am not conſidering which 
of them is moſt eloquent. All I 
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endeavour to prove at preſent is, 
that oratory does not manifeſt it- 
ſelf in one uniform figure, but is 
exhibited by the antients under a 
variety of different appearances, 
However, it is by no means a juſt 
way of reaſoning, to infer that one 


thing muſt neceſſarily be worſe than 


another, merely becauſe it is not 
the ſame, Yet ſuch is the unac- 
countable perverſity of human na- 
ture, that whatever has antiquity 
to boaſt, is ſure to be admired; 
as every thing novel is certainly dil. 
approved. There are Critics, 
doubt-not, to be found, who pre- 
fer even Appius Cœcus to Cato 
as it is well known that Cicero had 
is cenſurers, who objected that 
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his ſtyle was ſwelling and redun- 
dant, and by no means agreeable 
to the elegant conciſeneſs of Attic 
eloquence. You have certainly 
read the letters of Calvus and Bru- 
tus to Cicero. It appears by thoſe 
epiſtolary collections, that Cicero 
conſidered Calvus as a dry, unani- 
mated orator, at the ſame time 
that he thought the ſtyle of Bru- 
tus negligent and unconnected. 
Theſe, in their turn, had their ob- 
jections, it ſeems, to Cicero: Cal- 
vus condemned his oratorical com- 
poſitions, for being weak and e- 
nervated; as Brutus (to uſe his 
own expreſſion) eſteemed them 
feeble and argointed. If I were to 
give my opinion, I ſhould ſay, 
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I then prevailed. Now, I affirm 
that he did fo, not from any defi- 
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But I ſhall examine theſe 
preſent deſign is on 


n point of genius or learn- 
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but from h 
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tent times and taſte of the audi- 
ence. Our anceſtors, indeed, might 
be contented (and it was a mark of 
their ignorance and want of polite- 
neſs that they were ſo) with the 
immoderate and tedious length of 
ſpeeches, which was in vogue in 
thoſe ages; as in truth, to be able 
to harangue for a whole day toge- 
ther was it ſelf looked upon, at that 
illiterate period, as a talent worthy 
of the higheſt admiration. The 
immeaſurable introduction, the cir- 
cumſtantial detail, the endleſs di- 
viſion and ſubdiviſion, the formal 
argument drawn out into a dull 
variety of logical deductions, toge- 
ther with a thouſand other imper- 
tinencies of the ſame taſteleſs ſtamp, 
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tion of literature, eloquence i is con- 
ſtrained to find out new and more 
florid paths. She is obliged to a- 
void every thing that may fatigue 
or offend the ears of her ad ; 
eſpecially as ſhe muſt now appear 
before judges, who decide not by. 
aw, but by authority; who pre- 


* 
o 


ſcribe what limits they think pro- 
per to the orator's ſpeech ; nor 
calmly wait till he is pleaſed 
to come to the point, but call up- 
on him to return, and openly te- 
ſtify their impatience whenever he 
ſcems diſpoſed to wander from the 
queſtion, Who, I beſeech you, 
would, in our days, endure an o- 
rator, who ſhould open his ha- 
rangue with a tedious apology for 
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the weakneſs of his conſtitution ? 
Yet almoſt every oration of Cor- 
vinus ſets out in that manner. 
Would any man now have patience 
co heär out the five long books a- 
gainſt Verres? or thoſe endleſs 
volumes of pleadings in favour of 
'Tully, or Cæcina? The vivacity 
of our modern judges even prevents 
the ſpeaker; and they are apt to 
conceive ſome fort of prejudice a- 
gainſt all he utters, unleſs he has 
| the addreſs to bribe their attention 
by the ſtrength and ſpirit of his ar- 
giuments, the livelineſs of his ſen- 
timents, or the elegance and bril- 
liancy of his deſcriptions. The 
very populace have ſome. notion 


of the beauty of language, and 
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would no more reliſh the uncooth- 


neſs of antiquity in a modern ora- 


of old Roſcius or Ambivius in a 
modern actor. Our young ſtudents 
doo, who are forming themſelves 
| to eloquence, and for that purpoſe 
attend the courts of judicature, 
expect not merely to hear, but to 

carry home ſomething worthy of 
Þ remembrance: and it is uſual with 
them, not only to canvaſs among 
themſelves, but to tranſmit to their 
reſpective provinces, Whatever in- 
| genious thought or poetical ornæ- 
ment the orator has happily em- 


| ployed. | 


For even the embelliſh- 
ments of poetry are now required; 


tor, than they would the geſture 


and thoſe too, not copied from the 
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76 OF ORATO RV: 
heavy and antiquated manner of 
ttius or Pacuvius, but formed in 


the lively and elegant ſpirit of Ho- 


race, Virgil, and Lucan. Agree- 
ably, therefore, to the. ſuperior 
taſte and judgment of the preſent 
age, Our orators appear with a 
more poliſhed and graceful aſpect, 
And moſt certainly it cannot be 
thought that their ſpeeches are the 
leſs efficacious, becauſe they ſoothe 


the ears of the audience with the 


pleaſing modulation of harmonious 
eriods, Has eloquence loſt her 
ower, becauſe ſhe has improved 
er charms ? Are our temples lef 
urable than thoſe of old, becauſc 

they are not formed of rude mate- 

rials, but ſhine out in all the poli 


hb 


leſs than one and twenty volumes. 
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and ſplendor of the moſt coſtly or- 
naments ? = 1 


To confeſs the plain truth, the 
effect which many of the antients 
have upon me, is to diſpoſe me ei- 

ther to laugh or ſleep. Not to 
mention the more ordinary race of _ 
orators, ſuch as Canutius, Arrius 
or Fannius, with ſome others of 
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the ſame dry and unaffecting caſt; 
even Calvus himſelf ſcarce pleaſes 

me in more than one or two ſhort ö 
| orations: though he has left be- 

* hind him, if I miſtake not, no 
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And the world in general ſeems to 


join with me in the ſame opinion 9 
of them: for how few are the rea- | 
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ders of his invectives againſt Fu- 
ſcinius, or Druſus? Whereas thoſe 
againſt Vatinius are in every body's 
hands; particularly the ſecond, 
- which is indeed, both in ſentiment 
and language, a well-written piece. 
It is evident therefore, that he had 
an idea of juſt compoſition, and 
rather wanted genius than inclina- 
tion, to reach a more graceful and 
elevated manner. As to the orati- 
ons of Cœlius, though they are by 
no means valuable upon the whole, 
yet they have their merit; ſo far as 
they approach to the exalted ele- 
gance of the preſent times. When- 
ever, indeed, his compoſition is 
careleſs and unconnected, his ex- 
preſſion low, and his ſentiments 
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groſs; it is then he is truly an an- 
tient: and I will venture to affirm, 
there is no one ſo fond of antiqui- 
ty as to admire him in that part of 
his character. We may allow Cæ- 
far, on account of the great affairs 
A which he was engaged ; as we 
may Brutus, in conſideration of his 
philoſophy, to be leſs eloquent 
than might otherwiſe be expected 
of ſuch ſuperior geniuſes, The 
truth is, even their warmeſt ad- 
mirers acknowlege, that as orators 
= by no means ſhine with the 
_ lame luſtre, which diſtinguiſhed 
every other part of their reputati- 
on. Cæſar's ſpeech in favour of 
Decius, and that of Brutus in be- 
half of king Dejotarus, with ſome 
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anguor, have ſcarcely, I imagine, 
meet with any readers; unleſs, per- t. 
haps, among ſuch who can reliſh ir 
their verſes. For verſes, we know, c 

| they writ (and publiſhed too) I Þ n 
will not ſay with more ſpirit, but 
undoubtedly with more ſucceſs, 
than Cicero; becauſe they had the Þ o 
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200d fortune to fall in to much fewer 


hands. Aſinius, one would gueſs, 2 


; by his air and manner, to have 


been contemporary with Meneni- 
us, and Appius; though in fact 
be lived much nearè to our times. 1: 
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in his tragedies, but alſo in his o- 
rations; ſo remarkably dry and un- tl 
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poliſhed are all his compoſitions !_ 
But the beauty of eloquence, like 
that of the human form, conſiſts 
in the ſmoothneſs, ſtrength, and 
colour of its ſeveral parts. Corvi- 
nus I am inclined to ſpare; though 
it was his own fault that he did 
not equal the elegant refinements 


of modern compoſitions ; as it muſt. 


be acknowleged that his genius was 
abundantly ſufficient tor that pur- 
oſe. 


Tux next I ſhall take notice of, 
is Cicero ; who had the ſame con- 
teſt with thoſe of his own times, 
as mine, my friends, with you. 


They, it ſeems, were favourers of 


the antients ; whilſt he preferred 
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82 OF ORATORY 
the eloquence of his contempora- 
ries: and in truth, he excels the 
orators of his own age in nothing 
more remarkably, than in the ſo- 
lidity of his judgment. He was 
: the firſt who ſet a poliſh upon 
5 oratory; who ſeemed to have any 

notion of delicacy of expreſſion, 

and the art of compoſition. Ac- 

cordingly he attempted a more flo- 
rid ſtyle; as he now and then 
breaks out into ſome lively flaſhes 
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performances, when much praQice 
and experience (thoſe beſt and ſur- 


oft guides) had taught him a more 
improved manner. But his earlier 


compoſitions are not without the 
blemiſhes of antiquity. He is te- 


of wit; particularly in his later 
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dious in his exordiums, too circum- 
ſtantial in his narrations, and care- 
leſs in retrenching lu xuriances. He 
ſeems not caſily affected, and 1s 
but rarely fired; as his periods are 
ſeldom either properly rounded, 
or happily pointed: he has nothing, 
in fine, you would wiſh to make 
your own, His ſpeeches, likea rude 
edifice, have ſtrength indeed and 


permanency; but are deſtitute of 
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are neceſſary to render them per- 


fectly agreeable. The orator, how- 


5 


ever, in his compoſitions, as the 
man of wealth in bis buildings, 
ſhould conſider ornament as well 
as uſe: his ſtructure ſhould be, not 
only ſubſtantial, but ſtriking ; and 
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is furniture not merely conveni- 
ent, but rich, and ſuch as will 


bear a cloſe and frequent inſpection; 


5 ne 

| wuhilſt every thing that has a mean s 

| = 1 

l and aukward appearance ought o 1 
= be totally baniſhed. Let our ora- E 


tor then reject every expreſſion 

that 1s obſolete, and grown ruſty, 

as it were, by age: let him be care- 
ful not t0 . the force of his 
! ſentiments, by a heavy and inarti- 
| _—_— ficial combination of words, like 
our dull compilers of annals : let 
him avoid all low and inſipid rail- 
Ilery; in a word, let him vary the Þ 
ſtructure of his periods, nor end e- 
| very ſentence with the ſame uni- Þ 
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form cloſe, n 
der 
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WILL not expoſe the mean- 
neſs of Cicero's conceits, nor his 
| affeRation of concluding almoſt e- 
| very other period with, as it ſhould 
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" | ſeem, inſtead of pointing them with | 
" © fome lively and ſpirited turn. 

, mentioneven theſe with reluctance, 
and paſs over many others of the 

game injudicious caſt. It is fingly, 

| however, in little affectations of this 

a kind, that they who are pleaſed to 

| ſtyle themſelves antient orators ſeem = 
; to admire and imitate him, 1 


. ſhall content myſelf with deſcrib- + 

ing their characters, without men- 

- tioning. their names: but you are 
ſenſible, there are certain preten= 
ders to taſte who prefer Lucilius 
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86 OF ORATORY 
to Horace, and Lucretius to Vir- 
gil; who hold the eloquence of your 
favourite Baſſus or Nonianus in the 
utmoſt contempt, when compared | 
with that of Siſenna or Varro; in 
a word, who deſpiſe the produgi- 
ons of our modern rhetoricians, yet 
are in raptures with thoſe of Cal- 
vus, Theſe curious orators prate ; 

in the courts of judicature after the 
manner of the antients, (as they 
call it) till they are deſerted by the 
whole audience, and are ſcarce ſup- 
portable even to their very clients. 
The truth of it is, that ſoundneſs 

f of eloquence which they ſo much 
boaſt, is but an evidence of the na- 
tural weakneſs of their genius, as 


it is the effect alone of tame 
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A DIALOGUE. 87 
and cautious art, No phyſician 
would pronounce a man to enjoy a 


proper conſtitution, whoſe health 


proceeded entirely from a ſtudied 
and abſtemious regumen. To be 
only not indiſpoſed, is but a ſmall 


acquiſition ; it is ſpirits, vivacity, 


and vigour that I require : what- 
ever comes ſhort of this, is but one 
remove from imbecillity. 

Bx it then, (as with great eaſe it 
may, and in fact is) the glorious 


diſtinction of you, my illuſtrious 


friends, toennoble our age with the 


moſt refined eloquence. I t is with 
infinite ſatisfaction, Meſſalla, I ob- 
ſerve, that you ſingle out the moſt 


florid among the antients for your 
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model. And you, my other two in- 


genious friends *, fo happily unite 
ſtrength of Grimm with beauty 
of expreſſion; ſuch a pregnancy of 


imagination, ſuch a ſymmetry of 
ordonnancediſtinguiſhyour ſpeech- 


es; ſo copious or ſo conciſe is your 


elocution, as different occaſions re- 


quire; ſuch an inimitable, grace- 


fulneſs of ſtyle, and ſuch an eaſy. 
flow of wit adorn and dignify your 
compoſitions ; in a word, ſo abſo- 
lutely you command the paſſions 
of your audience, and ſo happily 


o 


temper your own, that however 


the envy and malignity of the pre- 


ſent age may withhold that ap- 
plauſe which is ſo juſtly your due 
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the antients, 
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is, to account for our: having fo 
widely departed from that noble 
ſpecies of eloq 
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not, accordin g 
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or ſuppoſe, (how- 
ever Aper is pleaſed to compliment) 
that any of us can ſtand i 
tition with them. 
does not ſincerely think dar 
ſay; but takes the oppoſite ſide in 
the debate, merely in imitation of 
the celebrated manner of antiqui- 
ty. We do not deſire you, there- 
fore, to entertain us with a pane- 
yric upon the antients: their well- 
eſtabliſhed reputation places them 
far above the want of our encomi- 
But what we requeſt of you 


in compe- 
Aper himſelf 


3 which they 
1 we are 
's calculati- 
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on, more than a hundred and 
twenty years diſtant from Cicero. 


* 


ISnALIL endeavour, returned 
Meflalla, to purſue the plan you 


have laid down to me. — I ſhall 


not enter into the queſtion with 


Aper, (though indeed he is the firſt 
that ever made it one) whether 
thoſe, who flouriſhed above a cen- 
tury before us, can properly be ityl- 
ed antients. I am not diſpoſed to 


contend about words : let them be 
called antients, or anceſtors, or - 


whatever other name he pleaſes, 
{0 it be allowed their oratory was 
ſuperior to ours. I admit too, 


what he juſt now advanced, that 


there are various kinds of eloquence 
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o2 OF ORATORY 
diſcernible in the ſame period 
much more in different ages. But 
as among the Attic orators, De- 
moſthenes is placed in the firſt rank, 
then Æſchines, Hyperides next, 
and after him Lyſias and Lycurgus; 
an æra, which on all hands is a- 
reed to have been the prime ſea- 
ſon of oratory: ſo amongſt us, Ci- 
cero 1s by univerſal conſent prefer- 
red to all his contemporaries; as af- 


ter him Calvus, Aſinius, Cæſar, Cœ- 


lius, and Brutus, are juſtly acknow- 
leged to have excelled all our pre- 
ceding or ſubſequent orators. Nor is 


it of any importance to the preſent 


argument, that they differ in man- 
ner, fince they agree in kind, The 
compoſitions of Calvus, it is con- 
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A DIALOGUE. 93 
| feſſed, are diſtinguiſhed by their 
e conciſeneſs; as thoſe 
of Aſinius are by the harmonious 
flow of his language, Brilliancy 
of ſentiment is Cæſar's character- 
iſtic; as poignancy of wit is that 
of Cœlius. Solidity recommends 
the ſpeeches of Brutus; while co- 
piouſneſs, ſtrength, and vehemence, 
are the predominant qualitiesin Ci- 
cero. Each of them, however, 
diſplays an equal ſoundneſs of e- 


loquence ; and one may eaſily diſ- 


cover a general reſemblance and 


kindred likeneſs run through their 


ſeveral works, though diverſi- 
hed, indeed, according to their 
reſpective geniuſes. That they mu- 
tually detracted from each other, 
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as it muſt be owned there are ſome 1 
1 traces of malignity in 1 h⸗ 
their letters) is not to be imputed Þ af 


to them as orators, but as men, ® m 
No doubt Calvus, Aſinius, ande- 
ven Cicero himſelf, were liable to 
be infected with jealouſy, as well th 


as with other human frailties and de 
imperfections. Brutus, however, Þ ce 
I will ſingly except, from all im- 
putations of malignity, as I am per- 
ſuaded he ſpoke the ſincere and YN 
impartial ſentiments of his heart: 
for can it be ſuppoſed that uz ſhould ſe 


envy Cicero, who does not ſeem to ru 


have envied even Cæſar himſelt? ec 
As to Galba, Lælius, and ſome o- 0¹ 


thers of the antients, whom Aper 
has thought proper to condemn; 
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I am willing to admit that they 
have ſome defects, which muſt be 


aſcribed to a growing and yet im- 
mature eloquence. 


AFTER all; if we muſt relinquiſn 
the nobler kind of oratory, and a- 
dopt ſome lower ſpecies, I ſhould 
certainly prefer the impetuoſity of 
Gracchus, or the incorrectneſs of 
Craſſus, to the ſtudied foppery of 
Mxcenas, or the childiſh jingle of 
Gallio: ſo much rather would I 
ſee eloquence clothed in the moſt 
rude and negligent garb, than deck- 
ed out with the wanton ornaments 
of paint and falſe finery! There 
is ſomething in our preſent man- 

ner of elocution, which is fo far 
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from being oratorical, that it is not 
even manly; and one would ima- 
- gine our modern pleaders, by the 
evity of. their wit, the affected 


moothneſs of their periods, and 


view to the ſtage i in all their com- 
poſitions. Accordingly ſome of 
them are not aſhamed to boaſt 
which one can ſcarce even men- 
tion without a bluſh) that their 
peeches are adapted to the ſoft mo- 
dulation of ſtage-muſic. It is this 
depravity of taſte which has given 
riſe to the very indecent and pre- 
poſterous, though very frequent 
expreſſion, that ſuch an orator 
ſpeaks /moothly, and ſuch a dancer 
moves eloquently, Tam willing to 
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admit therefore, that Caſſius Seve- 


rus (the ſingle modern whom Aper 


has thought proper to name) when 


compared to theſe his degenerate 8 


ſucceſſors, may juſtly be deemed 
an orator ; though it is certain in 
the greater part of his compoſiti- 
ons there appears far more ſtrength 
than ſpirit, He was the firſt who 
neglected chaſtity of ſtyle, and pro- 
priety of method. Inexpert in the 
uſe of thoſe very weapons with 


which he engages, he ever lays 


himſelf open to a thruſt, by al- 
ways endeavouring to attack ; and 
one may much more properly ſa 

of him that he puſhes at random, 
than that he comports himſelf ac- 
cording to the juſt rules of regular 
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98 OF ORATORY 

combat. Nevertheleſs, he is great- 
ly ſuperior, as I obſerved — 
in the variety of his learning, the 
agreeableneſs of his wit, and the 
ſtrength of his genius, to thoſe 
who ſucceeded him: not one of 
whom, however, has Aper ven- 
tured to bring into the field. 


imagined, that after having depoſ- 


ed Aſinius, and Cœlius and Cal- 
vus, he would have ſubſtituted 
another ſet of orators in their place, 
and that he had numbers to pro- 
duce in oppoſition to Cicero, to 
Cæſar, and the reſt whom he re- 
jected; or at leaſt, one rival to 
each of them. 
he has diſtinctly and ſeparately 
cenſured all the antients, while he 


* 


On the contrary, | 
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as ventured to-commend the mo- 
erns in general only, He thought, 
erhaps, if he ſingled out fome, he 


ſhould draw upon himfelf the re- 


entment of all the reſt: for every 
declaimer among them modeſtly 
ranks himſelf, in his own fond opi- 
nion, before Cicero, though in- 


deed after Gabinianus. But what 


Aper was not hardy enough to un- 
dertake, I will be bold to execute 
for him; and draw out his orato- 
| rical hero in full view, that it may 
| appear by what degrees the ſpirit. | 


and vigour of antient eloquence. 


was impaired and broken. Wy 
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Lr me rather intreat you, (ſaid | 


ene interru pting him) to en- 
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ter without any. farther preface, 


upon the difficulty you firſt under- 


took to clear. That we are infe- 
rior to the antients in point of elo- 


quence, I by no means want to 


have proved; being entirely of 


that opinion: but my preſent en- 


quiry is how to account for our 
ſinking ſo far below them? 


_ queſtion, it ſeems, you have exa- 


mined, and which I am perſuaded 


you would diſcuſs with much calm- 


neſs, if Aper's unmerciful attack 
upon your favourite orators had not 
a liitle diſcompoſed you, I am no- 
thing off:nded, returned Meſſalla, 
with the ſentiments which Aper 


has advanced; neither ought you, 


my friends, remembering always 
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that it is an eſtabliſhed n in de- 
ates of this kind, that every man 


may, with entire ſecurity, diſcloſe 


his unreſerved opinion. Proceed 
then, I beſeech you, replied Ma- 


ternus to the examination of this 


point concerning the antients, with 


a freedom equal to theirs: from 


which I ſuſpect, alas! we have 
more widely degenerated than even 
from their eloguence, = 


Tre cauſe, (ſaid Meſſalla, re- 
ſuming his diſcourſe) does not lie 
very remote; and, though you are 


pleaſed to call upon me to aſſign 


it, is well known, I doubt not, 
both to you and to the reſt of this 
company, For, is it not obvious 
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102 OF ORATORY 
that eloquence, together with the 
reſt of the politer arts, has fallen 
from her antient glory, not for 

want of admirers, but through the ; 
difloluteneſs of our youth, the ne- 
gligence of parents, the ignorance 
of preceptors, and the univerſal 
diſregard of antient manners? evils, 
which derived their ſource from 
Rome, and thence ſpread them- 
ſelves through Italy, and over all the 
provinces ; though the miſchief, 
indeed, is moſt obſervable thin 
our own walls. I ſhall take notice, 
therefore, of thoſe vices to which 
the youth of this city are more pe- 
culiarly expoſed ; which riſe. upon 

: them in number as they encreaſe 


But before I enter far- 
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ther into this ſubject, let me pre- 
miſe an obſer vation or two COn— 
cerning the judicious method of 
diſcipline practiſed by our anceſ- 
tors, in training up their children. 


Ix the firſt place then, the vir- 
tuous matrons of thoſe wiſer ages, 
did not abandon their infants to the 
mean hovels of mercenary nurſes, 
but tenderly reared them up at 
their own breaſts; eſteeming the 
careful regulation of their children 
and domeſtic concerns, as the high- 
eſt point of female merit. It was 
cuſtomary with them likewiſe to 
chooſe out ſome elderly female re- 
lation, of approved conduct, with 
whom the family in general entruſt- 
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104 OF ORATORY 
ed the care of their reſpective chil- 
dren, during their infant years. 
This venerable perſon ſtrictly regu- 
lated, not only their more ſerious 
purſuits, but even their very amuſe- 
ments; reſtraining them, by her 
reſpected preſence, from faying or 


acting any thing contrary to de- 
cency and good-manners. In this 
manner, we are informed, Corne- 
lia the mother of the two Gracchi, 


as alſo Aurelia and Attia, to whom 
Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar owed 
their reſpective births, undertook 


this office of family education, and 
trained up thoſe ſeveralnoble youths 


to whom they were related. This 
method of diſcipline was attended 
with one very ſingular advantage : 


A DIALOGUE. 10g 

the minds of young men were con- 
ducted ſound and untainted to the 

| ſtudy of the noble arts. Accord- 
ingly, whatever profeſſion they de- 

| termined upon, whether that of 
arms, eloquence, or law, they en- 
tirely devoted themſelves to that 
ſingle purſuit, and with undiſſipat- 
ed application, poſſeſſed the whole 

compals of their choſen ſcience, 


4 


Bur in the preſent age, the lit- 
# tle boy is delegated to the care of 
ſome paultry Greek chamber-maid, 
in conjunction with two or three 
| other ſervants, (and even thoſe ge- 
| nerally of the worſt kind) who are 
| abſolutely unfit for every rational 
and ſerious office. From the idle 
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106 OF ORATORY: 
tales and groſs abſurdities of theſe 
worthleſs people, the tender and 
uninſtructed mind is ſuffered to re- 
ceive its carlieſt impreſſions. 


any caution ſhould be obſerved a- 
mong the domeſtics; fince the pa- 
rents themſelves are ſo far from 
training their young families to vir- 
tue and modeſty, that they ſet 
them the firſt examples of luxury 
and licentiouſneſs. Thus our youth 


gradually acquire a confirmed habit 


of impudence, and a total diſregard 
of that reverence they owe both to 
themſelves and to Others. 
truth, 
horſes, actors and gladiators, the 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing folly of 


It 
cannot, indeed, be ſuppoſed, that 


To ſay 
it ſeems as if a fondneſs for 
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A DIALOGUE. 107 
this our city, was impreſt upon 
them even in the womb: and when 
once a paſſion of this contemptible 


I fort has ſeized and engaged the 


mind, what opening is there left for 
the nobler arts ? 

ALL converſation in general is 
infected with topics of this kind; 
as they are the conſtant ſubjects of 
diſcourſe, - not only amongſt our 
youth in their academies, but even 
of their tutors themſelves. For it 
is not by eſtabliſhing a ſtrict diſci- 
| pline, or by giving proofs of their 
genius, that this order of men gain 
| pupils; it is by the meaneſt com- 
| pliances and moſt ſervile flattery, 
Not to mention how ill inſtructed 
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our youth are in the very element: 
of literature, ſufficient pains is by 
no means taken in bringing them 
acquainted with the beſt authors, 
cr in giving them a proper notion 
of hiſtory, together with a know: 
lege of men and things. The whole 
that ſeems to be conſidered in their 
education, is, to find out a perſon 
for them called a Rhetorician. 
ſhall rake occaſion immediately, to 
give you ſome-account of the riſc 
and progreſs of this profeſſion in 
Rome, and ſhew you with what| 
contempt it was reccived by. out 
anceſtors. But it will be neceſſarj 
to lay before you a previous view 
of that ſcheme of diſcipline whict 
the antient orators practiſed ; 0 
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whoſe amuſing induſtry and un- 

wearied application to every branch 

of the polite arts, we meet with 


many remarkable accounts in their 
own writings. | 


I'NEED not inform you, that 
Cicero, in the latter end of his 
treatiſe entitled Brutus, (the form- 
er part of which is employed in 


commemorating the antient ora- 
tors) gives a ſketch of the ſeveral 
progreſſive ſteps by which he form- 
ed his eloquence, He there ac- 
quaints us, that he ſtudied the ci- 
vil law under Q. Mucius ; that he 
was inſtructed in the ſeveral branch- 
es of philoſophy by Philo the aca- 
demic, and Diodorus the ſtoic; 
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. that not ſatisfied with attending, | 1 
the lectures of thoſe eminent ma- | r: 
| ters, of which there were at that 

time great numbers in Rome, he 


made a voyage into Greece and Aſia, n 
in order to enlarge his knowlege, ſ 
and embrace the whole circle of 
| ſciences. Accordingly he appears | rr 


by his writings, to have been ma- 
ſter of logic, ethics, aſtronomy, , 
and natural philoſophy, beſides | e 


being well verſed in geometry, mu- | e 
* fic, grammar, and, in ſhort, ine- | n 
| very one of the fine arts. For thus | c 


it is, my worthy friends; from | d 
deep learning and the unites con- | p 
fluence of the arts and ſciences, the a 
reſiſtleſs torrent of that amazing e- v 
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loquence derived its ſtrength and 
rapidity, 


Tue faculties of the orator are 


not exerciſed, indeed,. as. in other 


ſciences, within certain preciſe and 
determinate limits: on the contra- 


ry, eloquence is the moſt compre- 


henſive of the whole circle of arts. 


Thus he alone can juſtly be deem- 


ed an orator, who knows how to 
employ the moſt perſuaſive argu- 
ments upon every queſtion ; who 


can expreſs himſelf ſuitably to the 


dignity of his ſubject, with all the 
powers of grace and harmony; in 
a word, who can penetrate into e- 
very minute circumſtance, and ma- 
nage the whole train of incidents 
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: 212 OF ORATORY:. | 
d the. greateſt advantage of his 
1 cauſe. Such, at leaſt, was the te 
| high idea which the antients form- li 
4 ed of this illuſtrious character. In fn 
; | | _ order however to attain this emi- 
= nent qualification, they did not n 
| EL  thinkit neceſſary to declaim in the tl 
| 1 ſchools, and idly waſte their breath e 
= upon feigned or frivolous contro= | v 
| verſies. It was their wiſer method, — 
5 | to apply themſelves to the ſtudy te 
| . - of ſuch uſeful arts as concern life le 
| and manners, as treat of moral | ef 
good and evil, of juſtice and in- pe 
juſtice, of the decent and the un- — 
becoming in actions. And, in- tl 
| deed, it is upon points of this | ti 
| nature that the buſineſs of the ora- ti 
| tor principally turns. For exam- ©, 
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ple, in the judiciary kind it relates 


to matters of equity; as in the de- 


liberative it is employed in deter- 


mining the fit and the expedient-: 2 
ſtill however theſe two branches are 


not ſo abſolutely diſtinct, but that 


they are frequently blended with 
each other. Now, it is impoſſible 


when queſtions of this kind fall un- 


der the conſideration of an orator, 
to enlarge upon them in all the e- 
legant and enlivening ſpirit of an 


efficacious eloquence, unleſs he is 


perfectly well acquainted with hu- 


man nature; unleſs he underſtands 


the power and extent of moral du- 
ties, and can diſtinguiſh thoſe ac- 
tions which do not partake either 
of vice or virtue. | 4 
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. 


| * Fon the ſame ſource, like- anc 
= : wiſe, he muſt derive his influence | SF 
over the paſſions. For if he is ſkil- Jun 
led, for inſtance, in the nature of ſon 
indignation, he will be ſo much the | wit 
more capable of ſoothing or inflam- 

3 ing the breaſts of his judges: if he in a 
=. knows wherein compaſſion con- ſuc] 


= lifts, and by what workings of the per. 
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f f heart it is moved, he will the more | ing 
: ceeaſily raiſe that tender affection of on 
the ſoul. An orator trained up in and 
this diſcipline, and practiſed in theſe ] illuſ 
| arts, will have full command over | ordi 
the breaſts of his audience, in what= com 
ever diſpoſition it may be his chance || peri 
to find them: and thus furniſhed. ſom 
_  withall the numberleſs powers of | will 
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_ perſuaſion, will judiciouſly vary 
and accommodate his eloquence, 
as particular circumſtancesand con--  - wn 


junctures ſhall require. There are | | 
ſome, we find, who are moſt ſtruck bl! 

with that manner of elocution n, 

where the arguments are drawn up 

in a ſhort and cloſe ſtyle: upon 1 | a 


ſuch an occaſion the orator will ex- 
perience the great advantage of be- 
ing converſant in logic. Others, 
on the contrary, admire flowing 
and diffuſive periods, where the 
| illuſtrations are borrowed from the 
| ordinary and familiar images of + 
common obſervation: here the 
peripatetic writers will give him 
| ſome aſſiſtance; as indeed they b 9 


Will, in general, ſupply him — 
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116 OF ORATORY 
with many uſeful hints in all the 
different methods of popular ad- 
dreſs, 
him with a becoming warmth 
Plato with ſublimicy of ſentiments, 
and Xenophon with an eaſy and e- 
legant diction. Even the exclama- 
tory manner of Epicurus, 
trodorus, may be found, in ſome 
circumſtances, not altogether un- 
ſerviceable. In a word, what the 
ſtoics pretend to their wiſe man, 
- ought to be verified in our orator ; 
and he ſhould actually poſſeſs al 
human knowlege. Accordingly the 
antients who applied themſelves 
to eloquence, not only ſtudied the 
civil laws, but alſo grammar, poe- 
try, muſic, and geometry. Indeed, 
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there are few cauſes (perhaps I 
might juſtly lay there are none) 
wherein a ſkill in the firſt 1s not 
abfolutely neceſſary; as there are 
many in which an acquaintance  . 


with the laſt mentioned ſciences 
are bighly _— | 


Ik it ſhould be objected, that 
ce eloquence is the ſingle ſcience re- 

e quilite for the orator ; as an oc- 

te caſional recourſe to the others 
“will be ſufficient for all his purn-- | 
1 poſes: 2 anſwer; in the firſt 9 
place, there will always be a re- = 
markable difference in the manner j 
of applying what we take up, as . Mk 
it were, upon loan, and what we PF 
properly poſſeſs ; ſo that it will e- - 
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ver be manifeſt, whether the ora- 
tor is indebted to others for What 
he produces, or derives it from his 
own unborrowed fund. And in 


the next, the ſciences throw an 


inexpreſſible grace over our com- 


poſitions, even where they are not 


immediately concerned; as their 
effects are diſcernible where we 
leaſt expect to find them. This 


powerful charm is not only diſtin- 


guiſhed by the learned and the ju- 
dicious, but ſtrikes even the moſt 
common and popular claſs of audi- 
tors; inſomuch that one may fre- 
quently hear them applauding a 
ſpeaker of this improved kind, 


as a man of genuine erudition ; as 
enriched with the whole treaſures 
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of eloquence, and, in one word, 
acknowlege the complete orator. 
But I will take the liberty to af- 
firm, that no man ever did, nor 
indeed ever can, maintain that ex- 


alted character, unleſs he enters the 


forum ſupported by the full ſtrength 


of the united arts. Accompliſh- 


ments, however, of this ſort are 


now ſo totally neglected, that the 


pleadings of our orators are debaſ- 


ed by the loweſt expreſſions; as a 


general ignorance both of the laws 
of our country and the acts of the 
ſenate, is viſible throughout their 
performances. All knowlege of 


the rights and cuſtoms of Rome is 


profeſſedly ridiculed, and philoſo- 
phy ſeems at preſent to be conſi- 
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ered as ſomething that ought 
to be ſhunned and dreaded. 
Thus eloquence, like a dethroned 
potentate, is baniſhed her rightful 
dominions, and confined to barren 


points and low conceit : and ſhe | 


who was once miſtreſs of the whole 
circle of ſciences, and charmed e- 
very beholder with the goodly ap- 


pearance of her glorious train, is 


now ſtripped of all her attendants 


(I had almoſt ſaid of all her geni- 
us) and ſeems as one of the 3 
eſt of the mechanic arts. This 
therefore I conſider as the firſt, and 
the principal reaſon of our having 
ſo greatly declined from the ſpirit 
of the antients. 


* 
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Ir I were called upon to ſup- 


port my opinion by authorities, 


the Grecians, Demoſthenes ? who, 
we are informed, conſtantly at- 
tended the lectures of Plato: as a- 
mong our own countrymen, Cice- 
ro himſelf aſſures us, (and in theſe 
very words, if I rightly remember) 
that he owed whatever advances 
he had made'in eloquence, not to 
the rhetoricians, but to the aca- 


demic philoſophers. f 


_ Ota, and very conſiderable, 
reaſons might be produced for the 
decay of eloquence, But I leave 
them, my friends, as it is proper I 
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might I not juſtly name, among 
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ſhould, to be mentioned by you ; 
having performed my ſhare in the 
examination of this queſtion: and 
with a freedom, which will give, 
I imagine, as uſual, much offence. 
I am ſure, at leaſt, if certain of our 
contemporaries were to be inform- 


ed of what I have here maintain- 


I ſhould be told, that in lay; 
i2g it down as a maxim, that a 
knowlege both of law and philo- 
ſophy are eſſential qualifications in 


an orator, I have been fondly pur- 


* 


ſuing a phantom of my own ima- 
„„ 


IAM ſo far from thinking, re- 


plied Maternus, you have com- 


pleated the part you undertook, 
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that I ſhould rather imagine you 
had only given us the firſt general 
ſketch of your deſign. You have 
marked out to us indeed, thoſe ſci- 
ences wherein the antient orators 
were inſtructed, and have placed 
in ſtrong contraſte their ſucceſsful 
induſtry, with our unperforming 
ignorance. But ſomething farther 

ill remains: and as you have 
ſhewn us the ſ uperior acquirements 
of the orators in thoſe more im- 
proved ages of eloquence, as well 
as the remarkable deficiency of 
thoſe in our own times; I ſhould 
be glad you would proceed to ac 
quaint us with the particular ex-. 


erciſes by which the youth | of 


thoſe cailier days were wont to 
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ſtrengthen and improve their geni- 
uſes. For I dare ſay you will not 

deny, that oratory is acquired by | 


practice far better than by precept. 


And our other two friends here, 
_ ſeem willing, 1 perceive, to admit 
„„ | 
To which, when Aper and Se- 

cundus had ſignified their aſſent, 
Meſſalla, reſuming his diſcourſe, 
continued as follows: 
Havrxò then, as it ſhould ſeem, 
diſcloſed to your ſatisfaction the 
ſeeds and firſt principles of antient 
eloquence, by ſpecifying the ſeve- 
ral kinds of arts to which the anti- 
ent orators were trained; I ſhall 


» 
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now lay before you the method 
they purſued, in order to gain a fa- 
cility in the exertion of eloquence. 
'This indeed I have in ſome mea- 


fure anticipated, by mentioning the 


preparatory arts to which they ap- 
plied themſelves: for it is impoſ- 
ſible to make any progreſs in a 
compaſs ſo various and ſo abſtruſe, 
unleſs we not only ſtrengthen our 
knowlege by reflection, but im- 
prove a general aptitude by fre- 
quent exerciſe. Thus it appears 


that the ſame ſteps muſt be purſu- 


ed in exerting our oratory, as in 
attaining it. But if this truth 


ſhould not be univerſally admitted; 


if any ſhould think, that eloquence 


may be poſſeſſed without paying 
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previous court to her attendant ſci- 


ences; moſt certainly, at leaſt, it . 


, 


will not be denied, that a mind 
duly impregnated with the polite 
arts, will enter with ſo much the 


more advantage upon thoſe exer- 
ciſes peculiar to the oratorical cir- 


ACCoRDINGLY,. our anceſtors 


when they deſigned a young man 


for the profeſſion of eloquence, 
having previouſly taken due care of 
his domeſtic education, and ſeaſon- 
ed his mind with uſeful knowlege, 
introduced him to the moſt emi- 
nent orator in Rome. From that 
time the youth commenced hiscon- 
ſtant follower, attending him up- 


< * 
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on all occaſions, whether he ap- 
peared in the public aſſemblies of 
the people, or in the courts of civil 
judicature. 
J may uſe the expreſſion, the arts 
of oratorical conflict in the very 
field of battle. The advantages. 
which flowed from this method 
were conſiderable : it animated the 
courage and quickened the judg- 
ment of youth, thus to receive 


their inſtructions in the eye of the 
world, and in the midſt of affairs; 


where no man could advance an ab- 
ſurd or a weak argument without 
being rejected by the bench, ex- 


poſed by his adverſary, and, in a 


word, deſpiſed by the whole au- 


dience. this method they im- 
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Thus he learned, if 
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bibed the pure and uncorrupted hy 
. ſtreams of genuine eloquence. But he 
| though they chiefly attached them- 9 
| | ſelves to one particular orator, they -. mp 
' heard likewiſe all the reſt of their 8 
i 2 contemporary pleaders, in many of {|  Y 
their reſpective debates. Hence 
alſo they had an opportunity of ac= | Y 
quainting | theniſelves with the va= {| W 
- rious ſentiments of the people, and | 
of obſerving what pleaſed or diſ= | © 
agaiuſted them moſt in the ſeveral o- © 
| rators of the forum. By this means * 
they were ſupplied with an inſtruc | 1 
tor of the beſt and moſt improving f| 
kind, exhibiting, not the feigned _— 
ſemblance of eloquence, but her 
| real and lively manifeſtation ; not | © 


pretended, but a genuine ad- 


- 


EDE 


verſary, armed in earneſt for the 


combat ; an audience ever full and 


ever new, compoſed of foes as well 
as friends, and where not a fingle 
expreſſion could fall uncenſured, or 
unapplauded. For you will agree 
with me, I am well perſuaded, 
when J aſſert, that a ſolid and laſt- 


ing reputation of eloquence muſt 


be acquired by the cenſure of our 


enemies, as well as by the applauſe 
of our friends; or rather, indeed, 


it is from the former that it derives 


its ſureſt and moſt unqueſtioned 
ſtrength and firmneſs. According- 
ly, a youth thus formed to the 
bar, a frequent and attentive hear- 


er of the moſt illuſtrious orators 


and debates, inſtructed by the ex- 
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perience of others, acquainted with 
the popular taſte, and daily con- 
verſant in the laws of his coun- 


of the judges, and the awful eyes 
of a full audience were familiar, 
roſe at once into affairs, and was 
equal to every cauſe. Hence it 


5 ee mot din heh; err 2 


un 
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teen, Cæſar at twenty-one, Pollio 
at twenty-two, and Calvus when 
he was but a few years older, pro- 
Nounced thoſe ſeveral ſpeeches a- 
gainſt Carbo, Dolabella, Cato, and 
Vatinius, which we read to this 
hour with admiration. 
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O the other hand, our modern 
youth receive their education un- 


try; to whom the ſolemn preſence 


wus that Craſſus at the age of nine- 
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der certain declaimers called Rhe- 
toricians :- a ſet of men who made 
their firſt appearance in RoME, a 
litcle before the time of c 
And that they were by no means 
approved by our anceſtors, plainly 
appears from their being enjoined, 
under the cenſorſhip of Craſſus and 
Domitius, to ſhut up their ſchools 
of impudence, as Cicero expreſſes 
it, —— But I was going to ſay, we 
are ſent to certain academies, where 
it is hard to determine whether the 
place, the company, or the me- 
thod of inſtruction is moſt likely to 
infect the minds of young people, and 
produce a wrong turn of thought. 
For nothing, certainly, can there 
be of an affecting ſolemnity in an 
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audience, where all who compoſe 
it are of the ſame low degree of 
_ underſtanding ; nor any advantage 
to be received from their fellow- 
ſtudents, where a parcel of boys 
and raw youths of unripe judg- 
ments harangue before each other, 
without the leaſt fear or danger of 
criticiſm. And as for their exerciſ- 
es, they are ridiculous in their ve- 
ry nature. They conſiſt of two 
kinds, and are either declamatory 
or controverſial. The firſt, as be- 
ing eaſier and requiring leſs ſkill, is 
aſſigned to the younger lads : the 
other is the talk of more mature 
| years, But, good gods! with what 
incredible abſurdity are they com- 
poſed! The trut 
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their declamations is as falſe and 
contemptible, as the ſubjects are 


uſeleſs and fictitious. Thus, be- 


ing taught to harangue in a moſt 
pompous diction, on the rewards 
due to tyrannicides, on the electi- 
on to be made by deflowered vir- 
gins *, on the licentiouſneſs of 
married women, on the ceremo- 
nies to be obſerved in times of pe- 
ſtilence, with other topics of the 
ſame unconcerning kind, which 
are daily debated in the ſchools, 
and ſcarce ever at the bar; they 
ce appear ee novices in the 

* It was one of the queſtions uſually debat- 
ed in theſe rhetoric-ſchools, whether the party 
who had been raviſhed ſhould chuſe to-marry 
the violator of her chaſtity, or rather have him 
Put to death, | | 
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affairs of theqworld, and are by 


«© much too elevated for common 
A lite,” _ ü by | 7 


. ec 4. Here Meſſalla pauſed: when 
« Secundus, taking his turn in 
4 the converſation, began with 


+ The latter part of Meſſalla's diſcourſe, to- 
gether with what immediately followed it in the 
original, is loſt : the chaſm, however, does not 
ſeem to be fo great as ſome of the commenta- 
tors ſuſpect. The tranſlator therefore has ven- 
tured to fill it up in his own way, with thoſe 
lines which are diſtinguiſhed by inverted com- 
mas, He has likewiſe given the next ſubſequent 
part of the converſation, to Secundus ; though 
it does not appear in the original to whom it be- 
Jongs. It would be of no great importance to 
the Engliſh reader, to juſtify our tranſlator in 
this laſt article: though, perhaps, it would not 
be very difficult, if it were neceſſary. 

To ſave the reader the trouble of turning to 
a ſecond note upon a like occaſion, it is proper 
to obſerve in this place, that he will find the 
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* obſerving, that” the true and g 
lofty ſpirit of genuine eloquence, 8 
like that of a clear and vigorous Þ} 
flame, is nouriſhed by proper fuel, 1 
excited by agitation, and ſtill bright- 
ens as it burns. It was in this man- 
| ner, © faid he,” that the oratory of 
our anceſtors was kindled and ſpread 

itſelf, The moderns have as much 
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5 merit of this kind, perhaps, as can - 
| be acquired under a ſettled and 
I peaceable government: but far in- | 
' | ferior, no doubt, to that which | 
1 ſhone out in the times of licenti- | 
| ouſneſs and confuſion, when he | 
| was deemed the ableſt orator, who | 
| | + 15 | 
| fame inverted commas in page 1 51, Tha 7 | 
a words included between them, are alſo an ad- 
; dition of the tranſlator's: and for the ſame rea- | 
| ſon as that juſt now mentioned. | 
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had moſt influence over a reſtleſs 


and ungoverned multitude. To 
this ſituation of public affairs was 
owing thoſe continual debates con- 
cerning the Agrarian laws, and the 
popularity conſequent thereupon ; ; 
thoſe long harangues of the magi- 
ſtrates, thoſe impeachments of the 
great, thoſe factions of the nobles, 
thoſe hereditary enmities in particu- 


lar families, and in fine, thoſe inceſ- 
{ant ſtruggles between the ſenate and 


the commons ; which, though each 
of them prejudicial to the ſtate, 
yet moſt certainly contributed to 
produce and encourage that rich 
vein of eloquence. which diſcover- 


ed itſelf in thoſe tempeſtuous days. 


The way to dignities lay directly 


s 
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through the paths of eloquence. 
The more a man ſignalized himſelf 
by his abilities in this art, ſo much 
the more eaſily he opened his road 
to preferment, and maintained an 
aſcendant over his collegues, at the 
ſame time that it heightened his 
intereſt with the nobles, his au- 
thority with the ſenate, and his 
reputation with the people in ge- 
neral. The patronage of theſe ad- 
mired orators was courted even by 
foreign nations; as the ſeveral ma- 
giſtrates of our own, endeavoured 
to recommend themſelves to their 
favour and protection, by ſhewing 
them the higheſt marks of honour 
whenever they ſet out for the ad- 


miniſtration of their reſpective pro- 
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vinces, and by ſtudiouſly cultivat- 
ing a friendſhip with them at their 
return, They were called upon, 

without any ſolicitation on their 
own part, to fill up the ſupreme 
dignities of the ſtate. Nor were 
they even in a private ſation. with- 
out great power, as by means of 
the perſuaſive arts they had a very 
conſiderable influence over both 
The 
truth is, it was an eſtabliſhed ma- 
xim in thoſe days, that without 
the oratorical talents, no man could 
either acquire or maintain any high 
poſt in the government. And no 
wonder indeed, that ſuch a notion 
ſhould univerſally prevail: ſince 
it was impoſſible for any perſon 
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endued with this commanding art, 
to paſs his life in obſcurity, how _ 
much ſoever it might be agreeable 

to his own inclinations; ſince it 
was not ſufficient merely to vote 
in the ſenate, without ſupporting 
that vote with good ſenſe and elo 
quence ; fince in all public im- — - 
peachments or civil cauſes, the ae. 
cuſed was obliged to anſwer to the | 
charge in his own perſon ; ſince _ 
written depoſitions were not ad- 'I 
mitted in judicial matters, but the 
witneſſes were called upon to de- 
liver their evidence in open court. pe 
Thus our anceſtors were eloquent. 
as much by neceſſity as by encou- 
ragements. To be poſſeſſed of the - 224 
perſualive talents, was eſteemed 
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the higheſt glory; as the contrary 

character was held in the utmoſt | 
contempt. In a word, they were 
incited to the purſuit of oratory, | . 
by a principle of honour as well as | | 
by a view of intereſt. They dread- | } 
ed the diſgrace of being conſidered | - « 


rather as clients than patrons; of r 
loſing thoſe dependants which their | 1 
awcellves had tranſmitted to them, C 
and ſeeing them mix in the train f 
of others: in ſhort, of being look- tl 
ed upon as men by mean abilities, 

and conſequently either paſſed over | g 


in the diſpoſal of high offices, or | wy 
cipiſed in the adminiſtration of | $i 
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from their eloquence as their arms: 
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tient hiſtorical pieces, which were 
lately collected and publiſhed by 
Mucianus from the old libraries 
where they have hitherto been pre- 
ſerved, have yet fallen into your 
hands. This collection conſiſts of 


nals, and three of epiſtles; by 
which it appears that Pompey and 
Craſſus gained as much advantage 


that Lucullus, Metellus, Lentulus, 
Curio, and the reſt of thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed chiefs, devoted themſelves 
with great application to this in- 
ſinuating art: in a word, that not 
a ſingle perſon in thoſe times roſe 
to any conſiderable degree of pow- 
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er, without the aſſiſtance of the 


rhetorical talents. - 


0 


To theſe conſiderations may be 
farther added, that the dignity and 
importance of the debates in which 
the ancients were engaged, contri- 
| buted greatly to advance their elo- 
quence. Moſt certain, indeed, it 
is, that an orator muſt neceſſarily 
find great difference with reſpe&t 
to his powers, when he is to ha- 
rangue only upon ſome trifling rob- 
bery, or a little paultry form of 


pleading ; and when the faculties 


of his mind are warmed and en- 


livened by ſuch incereſting and ani- 
mating topics as bribery at electi- 
ons, as the oppreſſion of our allics, 
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or the maſſacre of our fellow - citi- 
zens. Evils theſe, which, beyon 


all peradventure, it were better 


ſhould never happen; and we have 
reaſon to rejoice that we live un- 


der a government where we are 
ſtrangers to ſuch terrible calamities: 
ſtill it muſt be acknowleged, that 
wherever they did happen, they 
were wonderful incentives to elo- 
quence. For the orator's genius 
riſes and expands itſelf in proporti- 
on to the dignity of the occaſion 
upon which it is exerted; and I 
will lay it down as a maxim, that 
it is impoſſible to ſhine qut in all 
the powerful luſtre of genuine elo- 


quence, without being inflamed 


« 


by a ſuitable importance of ſubject. 
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Thus the ſpeech of Demoſthenes 


againſt his guardians, ſcarcely, 

imagine, eſtabliſhed his character; 
as it was not the defence of Archias, 
or Quinctius, that acquired Cicero 
the reputation of a conſummate o- 
rator. It was Catiline, and Milo, 
and Verres, and Mark Antony, 
that warmed him with that noble 
glow of eloquence, which gave the 
_ finiſhing brightneſs to his unequal- 
led fame. Far I am from inſinu- 
ating, that ſuch infamous charac- 
ters deſerve to be tolerated in a 
ſtate, in order to ſupply conveni- 
ent matter of oratory : all I con- 
tend for is, that this art flouriſhes 
to moſt advantage in turbulent 
times. Peace, no doubt, is infi- 
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- nitely preferable to war; but it is 
the latter only that Gor the ſol- 
ier. It is juſt the ſame with elo- 
quence : the oftener ſhe enters, if 
1 may ſo ſay, the field of battle; 
the more wounds ſhe gives and re- 
ceives; the more powerful the ad- 

verſary with which ſhe contends ; 
ſo much the more ennobled ſhe 
appears in the eye of mankind, For 


it is the diſpoſition of human na- 


ture, always to admire what we 
| ſee is attended with danger and 
difficulty in others, how much ſo- 
ever we may chooſe eaſe and ſecu- 
rity for ourſelves  — 


ANOTHER advantage which the 


antient orators had oyer the mo- 
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derns, is, that they were not con- 


fined in their pleadings, as we are, 


to a few hours. On the contrary, 
they were at liberty to adjourn as 
often as they thought proper; they 
were unlimited as to the number 
of days or of counſel, and every o- 
rator might extend his ſpeech to 
the length moſt agreeable to him- 


ſelf. Pompey, in his third conſul- 


ſhip, was the firſt who curbed the 


ſpirit of eloquence: ſtill however 
- permitting all cauſes to be heard, 


agreeably to the laws, in the Gr 


and before the prætors. How much 


more conſiderable the bulineſs of. 
| thoſe magiſtrates was, than that of 
the centumvirs, who = preſent de- 
termine all cauſes, is evident from 
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this circumſtance, that not a ſin- 
gle oration of Cicero, Cæſar, or 
rutus, or in ſhort of any one ce- 
lebrated orator, was ſpoken before 
theſe laſt, excepting only thoſe of 


Pollio in favour of the heirs of Ur- 


binia. But then it muſt be re- 
membered, that theſe were deli- 
vered about the middle of the reign 
of Auguſtus, when a long and un- 
interrupted peace abroad, a per- 
fect tranquillity at home, together 
with the general good conduct of 
that wiſe prince, had damped the 
flames of eloquence as well as thoſe 
E 7 

You will ſmile, perhaps, at 
what I am going to ſay, and I men- 
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| { 
| tion it for that purpoſe : but is 0 
there not ſomething in the preſent 0 
cConfined garb of our orators, that i 

has an ill effect even upon their 1 
elocution, and makes it appear low {| x 

and contemptible? May we not 0 

. ſuppoſe likewiſe, that much of the { 
ſpirit of oratoryis ſunk, by that cloſe 1 
and deſpicable ſcene wherein many f| t 
-- ef our cauſes are now debated? For | 
the orator, like a generous ſteed, a 
requires a free and open ſpace where- a 

in to expatiate; otherwiſe the |} 0 

force of his powers is broken, and t 

: half the energy of his talents w. FF 3 
checked in their career. There is f. 

another circumſtance alſo exceed- < 

ingly prejudicial to the intereſt of v 


eloquence, as it prevents a due at- 
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tention to ſtyle: we are now oblig-- 


ed to enter upon our ſpeech when- 
ever the judge calls upon us; not 
to mention the frequent interrup- 


tions which ariſe by the exami- 


nation of witneſſes. Beſides, the 


courts of judicature are at preſent 


ſo unfrequented, that the orator 
| ſeems to ſtand alone, and talk to 
bare walls. But eloquence rejoices | 
in the clamour of loud applauſe, 
and exults in a full audience, ſuch 
as uſed to preſs round the ancient 
. orators when the forum ſtood 
thronged with nobles; when a nu- 
merous retinue of clients, when 
foreign ambaſſadors, and whole 
cities aſſiſted at the e and 
when even Rome herſelf was con- 
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ceirned in the event. The very ap- 
pearance of that prodigious con- 


courſe of people, which attended 
the trials of Beſtia, Cornelius, Scau- 
rus, Milo, and Vatinius, muſt 
have enflamed the breaſt of the 
coldeſt orator. Accordingly we 
f that of all the antient orati- 
now extant, there are none 
which have more eminently di- 

inguiſhed - their authors, than 
thoſe which were pronounced un- 
der ſuch favourable circumſtances. 
To theſe advantages we may far- 
ther add likewiſe, the frequent ge- 
neral aſſemblies of the people, the 
privilege of arraigning the moſt con- 


ſiderable perſonages, and the po- 


pularity of ſuch impeachments; 
when the ſons of oratory ſpared not 


4 
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even Scipio, Sylla, or Pompey 

and when, in conſequence of ſuch 
acceptable attacks upon ſuſpected 
power, they were ſure of being 
heard by the people with the ut- 
moſt attention and regard. How 
mult theſe united cauſes contribute 
to raiſe the genius, and inſpire the 


eloquence of the antients ! 


©« MaTERwus, who, you will 
* remember, was in the midſt of 
* his harangue in favour of poetry 
** when Meſſalla firſt entered into 
* the room, finding Secundus was 
*© now filent, took that opportu- 
e nity of reſuming his invective 
ce againſt the exerciſe of the ora- 
4e torical arts in general.” That 
ſpecies of eloquence, ſaid he, 
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wherein poetry is concerned, is 
calm and peaceable, moderate and 


virtuous: whereas that other ſu- 


preme kind, which my two friends 


| Here have been deſcribing, is the 
ffspring of licentiouſneſs (by fools 
miſcalled liberty) and the compa- 
nion of ſedition; bold, obſtinate and 

| havghty, unknowing how to yield 
or how to obey, an encourager of 
a lawleſs populace, and a ſtranger in 
all well- regulated communities. 
Who ever heard of an orator in 
Lacedæmon or Crete? cities which 
exerciſed the ſevereſt diſcipline, and 


were governed by the ſtricteſt laws. 


We have no account of Perſian or 
Macedonian eloquence, or indeed 
of that of any other ſtate which 
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ſubmitted to a regular adminiſtra- 
tion of government. Whereas 


Rhodes and Athens (places of po- 


pular rule, where all things lay o- 


pen to all men) ſwarmed with o- 


- 


rators innumerable. In the ſame 
manner, Rome, while ſhe was un 
der no ſettled policy; while the 
was torn with parties, diſſentions, 
and factions; while there was no 
peace in the forum, no harmony 
in the ſenate, no moderation in the 


judges ; while there was neither 


reverence paid to ſuperiors, nor 
bounds preſcribed to magiſtrates 

— Rome, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, produced, beyond all dif- 
pute, a ſtronger and brighter vein 
of eloquence; as ſome valuable 
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plants will flouriſh even in the 
wildeſt ſoil, But the tongue of 
the Gracchi did nothing compen- 
fate the republic. for their ſeditious 
| laws; nor the ſuperior eloquence 


of Cicero make him any amends 


for his ſad cataſtrophe. 8 


HE truth is, the forum (that 
ſingle remain which now ſurvives 
of antient oratory) is, even in its 
_ preſent ſituation, an evident proof 
that all things amongſt us are not 
conducted in that well-ordered 
manner one could with. For, tell 
me, isit not the guilty or the miſer- 


able alone, that fly to us for aſſiſt- 


ance? When any community im- 
plores our protection, is it not be- 
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cauſe it either is inſulted by ſome 
neighbouring ſtate, or torn by do- 


meſtic feuds? And what province 


ever ſeeks our patronage, till ſhe 


has been plundered or oppreſſed? 


But far better it ſurely is, never to 
have been injured, than at laſt to 
be redreſſed. If there was a go- 
vernment in the world free from 
commotions and diſturbances, the 


profeſſion of oratory would there 


be as uſeleſs, as that of medicine to 


the ſound and as the phyſician 


would have little practice or pro- 
fit among the healthy and the 
ſtrong, ſo neither would the ora- 
tor have much buſineſs or honour 
where obedience and good man- 


ners univerſally prevail. To what 
__ 
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| purpoſe are ſtudied ſpeeches in a 
ſenate, where the better and the 
major part of the aſſembly are al- 
| ready of one mind? What the 
expediency of haranguing the po- 
pulace, where public affairs are not 
| 4 determined by the voice of an 
L | ignorant and giddy multitude, but 
M y the ſteddy wiſdom of a ſingle 
| | perſon? To what end voluntary 
1 informations, where crimes are 
1 unfrequent and inconſiderable? or 
of laboured and invidious defences, 
| where the clemency of the judge 
[ is ever on the fide of the accuſed? 
; \ Believe me then, my worthy (and, 
as far as the circumſtances of the 
”  agerequire, my eloquent) friends, 
| had the gods reverſed the date of 
"a . 5 1 5 5 5 5 5 5 8 5 | 
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your exiſtence, and placed you in 
the times of thoſe antients we ſo 
much admire, and them in yours; 
you would not have fallen ſhort of 
that glorious ſpirit which diſtin- 
guiſhed their oratory, nor would 
they have been deſtitute of a proper 
temperature and moderation, But 
fincea high reputation for eloquence 
is not conſiſtent with great repoſe 
in the public; let every age enjoy 
its own peculiar advantages, with- 
out. derogating from thoſe of a_ 
former, „„ 
MaATERNUs having ended; 
Meſſalla obſerved, that there were 
ſome points which his friend had 
aid down, that were not perfect- 
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ly agreeable to his ſentiments ; as 
there were others, which he wiſh- 


ed to hear dare more at large: 


i 


now, ſaid he, too 
far advanced. If I have maintain- 
ed any thing, replied Maternus, 
which requires to be opened more 
explicitly, I ſhall be ready to clear 
it up in ſome future conference: 
at the ſame time riſing from his ſeat 
and embracing Aper; Meſſalla and 
1 (continued he ſmiling) ſhall ar- 
raign you, be well aſſured, before 
the poets and the admirers of the 
ancients. And I both of you (return- 
ed Aper) before the rhetoricians- 
Thus we parted in mutual good 
humour, . 7 


but the time is 
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